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WE  LIVE  AND  LEARN 

Ideally,  learning  is  a  lifelong  achievement.  The 
old  adage  "you're  never  too  old  to  learn"  -  is 
certainly  true;  but  you  are  never  too  young  to 
learn,  either!  With  The  Living  History 
Classroom   we  try  to  bring  the  past  into  the  present 
for  students  and  teachers  alike.  We  like  to  think  that 
we  are  helping  the  learning  process  for  all  our 
readers.  But  the  feacher-student  relationship  is  a 
fluid  one.  As  educators  everywhere  will  point  out,  a 
teacher  also  learns  much  from  his  or  her  students. 
The  Living  History  Classroom  is  no  exception! 

With  this  issue,  we  switch  into  the  learning  mode; 
you'll  find  some  interesting  material  developed  for 
us  as  part  of  a  graduate  student  intern  project.  We've 
learned  a  few  lessons  from  our  readers;   your 
responses  to  our  teacher  survey  (see  page  5)  taught 
us  more  about  how  our  readers  use  our  material  and 
are  helping  us  to  design  some  new  approaches  to  our 
own  methods  of  "teaching"  history.  And,  as  you'll 
see  in  the  student  project  photos  on  pages  6-7,  we're 
not  the  only  ones  who  know  something  about 
building  a  palace.  Here's  to  lifelong  learning-we 
hope  you'll  enjoy  it  as  much  as  we  do! 


Printed  in  U.S.A.  1,500  copies  printed  at  $.86  per  copy,  courtesy 
of  the  Kellenberger  Historical  Foundation. 


TRYON  PALACE: 
A  HOME  AND  A 
CAPITAL 

Welcome  to  Tryon  Palace! 
Tryon  Palace  was  built  in 
New  Bern,  North  Carolina, 
between  1767  and  1770.  The 
Palace's  construction 
established  New  Bern  as  the 
first  permanent  capital  of 
North  Carolina,  which  was 
then  a  British  colony.  George 
III,  king  of  England,  sent 
William  Tryon  to  be  royal 
governor  and  rule  the 
colony. 

William  Tryon  moved  into 
the  Palace  in  1770  with  his 
wife  and  nine-year-old 
daughter,  both  named 
Margaret.  The  Palace  served 
not  only  as  a  family  home 
but  also  as  a  seat  of 
government.  Most  of  the 
first-floor  rooms  were 
formal  and  used  for  public 
events.  The  Tryon  family's 
private  rooms  were  on  the 
second  floor.  The  upper 
house  of  the  legislature,  the 
Council,  met  in  one  of  the 
Palace's  rooms.  The  king  of 
England  appointed  the 
twelve-member  Council  to 
make  laws  along  with  the 
lower  house  (Assembly),  to 
serve  as  judges  on  the 
colony's  highest  court,  and 
to  help  Governor  Tryon 
make  decisions. 

A  major  event  of  Governor 
Tryon's  term  was  the 
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Regulator  Crisis.  The 
Regulators  were  a  group  of 
western  North  Carolinians 
who  felt  taxes  were  too  high 
and  local  officials  corrupt.  The 
Regulator's  protests  became 
violent  and  Governor  Tryon 
called  up  the  militia.  The 
militia  defeated  the 
Regulators  at  the  Battle  of 
Alamance  in  1771. 

Margaret  Wake  Tryon,  the 
governor's  wife,  was  an 
unusual  woman  for  her  time. 
She  wrote  about  military 
matters  and  traveled  to  many 
places  with  her  husband.  The 
Tryons  once  went  to  the 
western  part  of  North 
Carolina  where  they  met 
members  of  a  German- 
speaking  religious  group,  the 
Moravians.  Mrs.  Tryon  played 
the  organ  for  the  Moravians. 
Playing  music  was  one  of  her 
accomplishments,  and  she 
played  several  keyboard 
instruments. 

The  Tryons  relied  on  their 
servants'  work  to  keep  the 
Palace  functioning.  Some  of 
the  servants  lived  and 
worked  in  a  separate  wing  of 
the  Palace.  The  Tryons  had  a 
number  of  types  of  servants, 
including  a  steward,  a 
housekeeper,  a  lady's  maid,  a 
cook,  a  laundress,  and  a 
scullery  maid.  The  servants 


could  have  been  free, 
indentured,  or  enslaved.  The 
Tryons  brought  some 
servants  with  them  from 
England  and  also  hired  local 
people  to  work  in  the  Palace. 
While  high-ranking  servants 
such  as  the  steward  and 
housekeeper  had  their  own 
apartments,  most  servants 
shared  bedrooms. 

The  Tryons  lived  in  the 
Palace  for  only  13  months. 
They  left  New  Bern  when 
King  George  sent  William 
Tryon  to  be  royal  governor  of 
New  York.  Josiah  Martin 
replaced  Tryon  as  North 
Carolina's  royal  governor. 
After  the  Revolution,  several 
state  governors  lived  in  the 
Palace.  In  1794  Richard  Dobbs 
Spaight,  the  eighth  state 
governor,  moved  the  capital 
to  Raleigh.  Palace  rooms  were 
then  rented  out  for  schools, 
dances,  and  meetings.  A  fire 
in  1798  destroyed  everything 
except  the  Stable  Wing  of  the 
Palace,  but  in  the  1950s  the 
Tryon  Palace  Commission 
oversaw  the  reconstruction  of 
Tryon  Palace.  Restored  to  its 
former  glory,  Tryon  Palace 
stands  as  a  reminder  of  North 
Carolina's  proud  colonial 
heritage.  # 


SOLVE  A  HISTORICAL  PUZZLE! 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 

10. 

ACROSS 

2.  New  Bern  became  the capital  once  Tryon  Palace  was  built. 

Governor  Spaight  moved  the  capital  to in  1794. 

The ,  the  upper  legislative  house,  met  in  the  Palace. 

Wilham  Tryon  was  replaced  by  Governor when  he  left  for  New 

York. 

10.  Both  Governor  Tryon's  wife  and  daughter  were  named 


7. 
8. 
9. 


DOWN 

1.  George  m,  king  of ,  sent  Governor  Tryon  to  rule  in  his  stead 

Governor  Tryon  defeated  the at  the  Battle  of  Alamance. 

The  Tryons'  private  rooms  were  on  the floor  of  the  Palace 

Mrs.  Tryon  played  the when  she  and  her  husband  visited  the 

Moravians. 

6.  Most shared  a  bedroom. 


MYTH-OF-THE- 
MONTH    CLUB: 
DIS-MYTHING 
AMERICAN 
HISTORY 

Since  a  number  of  survey 
respondents  mentioned  an 
interest  in  reading  about 
historical  myths,  this  issue's 
Myth-of-the-Month   Club  will 
feature  two  books  with  enough 
myths  to  get  you  through  an 
entire  summer  vacation:  Richard 
Shenkman's  Legends,  Lies  and 
Cherished  Myths  of  American 
History  and  its  sequel,  /  Love 
Paul  Revere,   Whether  He  Rode 
or  Not. 

Shenkman  presents  a 
lighthearted  and  informative 
view  of  common  historical 
myths,  not  only  debunking  them 
but  also  explaining  how  they 
came  to  be  so  widely  accepted.  In 
the  introduction  to  Legends,  Lies, 
and  Cherished  Myths, 
Shenkman  writes;  "Americans, 
despite  everything  you  hear, 
know  plenty  of  history.  They 
know  that  the  Pilgrims  landed 
on  Plymouth  Rock,  that  Teddy 
Roosevelt  charged  up  San  Juan 
Hill,  that  Columbus  discovered 
the  world  is  round,  and  that  Eli 
Whitney  invented  the  cotton 
gin.  The  punch  line,  of  course,  is 
that  Americans  know  all  these 
things  but  that  none  of  them  are 
true."  (p.ix) 


The  truth?  No  one  recorded  where  the  Pilgrims  landed  at 
Plymouth  in  1620;  in  1741,  a  Pilgrim  elder  offered  the 
Plymouth  Rock  story,  which  he  had  heard  from  his  father, 
himself  a  late  arrival  to  the  colony.  Teddy  Roosevelt  originally 
said  he  charged  up  Kettle  Hill,  although  in  later  years  he 
remembered  the  site  as  San  Juan  Hill.  Most  people  already 
believed  the  earth  was  round  in  Columbus's  day;  what 
Columbus  tried  to  teach  people  was  that  it  was  practical  to 
reach  the  Orient  by  sailing  across  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 
Washington  Irving's  1828  biography  of  Columbus  is 
responsible  for  popularizing  that  misinterpretation.  As  for  the 
cotton  gin,  the  first  one  was  invented  in  Asia  and  perfected  in 
Santa  Domingo  in  the  1740s.  Eli  Whitney  did  invent  a  gin 
designed  to  work  on  American  cotton's  more  slippery  seeds, 
but  Hodgen  Holmes  was  the  inventor  of  the  much  more 
efficient  version  that  allowed  cotton  culture  to  take  off  a  few 
years  later. 

Shenkman's  books  not  only  correct  historical  errors  but  also 
make  readers  aware  of  the  sometimes  imperfect  ways  in  which 
historical  events  are  recorded  and  of  the  subtle  biases  that 
color  the  lessons  each  generation  draws  from  the  past.  While 
some  myths  have  been  created  by  people  who  have  distorted 
the  past  to  suit  self-serving  agendas,  more  were  created  by  the 
nationalistic  writers  of  the  1800s,  who  wanted  to  give 
American  schoolchildren  a  source  of  pride. 

Myths  aren't  all  bad,  Shenkman  concludes  in  the  final  chapter 
of  /  Love  Paul  Revere    (whose  title,  incidentally,  is  taken  from 
a  1923  statement  by  Warren  Harding,  celebrating  the  fact  that 
someone  had  called  the  colonists  to  arms,  whether  or  not  it 
was  actually  Revere).  "The  mistake  is  not  creating  myths  but 
in  pretending  the  myths  are  true,"  Shenkman  writes.  "Myths 
serve  as  symbols  of  cultural  unity  even  when  their 
fictitiousness  is  well  established.  Just  because  Santa  Claus  is  a 
fantasy  doesn't  mean  we  have  to  go  out  and  shoot  him."  (p. 
199)* 

•  Richard  Shenkman,  Legends,  Lies,  and  Cherished  Myths  of 
American  History  (New  York:  William  Morrow  and 
Company,  1988) 

7  iQyg  Paul  Revere,  Whether  He  Rode  or  Not 

(New  York;   HarperCollins,  1991) 


AND  OUR  SURVEY  SAID.  , 
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Many  thanks  to  the  130  readers  in  48  North  Carolina 
counties  who  participated  in  the  readership  survey 
mailed  with  the  November  issue  of  The  Living 
History  Classroom.  Here  are  some  of  the  things  we 
learned  about  you: 

•  40%  are  elementary  schoolteachers  (up  to  grade  6) 
[24%  teach  fourth  grade  or  a  combination 
including  fourth  grade] 

•  26%  are  junior  high  and  high  school  teachers 

[24%  teach  eighth  grade  or  a  combination 
including  eighth  grade] 

•  21%  are  administrators  or  librarians 

•  13%  are  special-category  teachers 

•  4%  are  historical  organization  staff  or  college 
faculty  members 

These  are  the  ways  you  told  us  you  use  The  Living 
History   Classroom: 


88%  read  it  for  background  information 

70%  copy  activity  sheets  for  students 

65%  use  suggestions  for  classroom  and  field  trip 
activities 

52%  have  students  read  articles 

21%  listed  other  ways  to  use  The  Living  History 
Classroom,  including  passing  it  on  to  teachers  and 
keeping  it  as  a  reference /resource 


Your  responses  told  us  we  were  right  to  call  our  fifth- 
anniversary  issue  "Favorite  Lessons  from  The  Living 
History  Classroom,"  as  each  of  the  runeteen  features 


received  at  least  one  vote  for  favorite 
article! 

•Most  popular  article:  Christmas 
Customs 

•Second-place  tie:  Margaret  Wake 
Tryon,  Myth-of  -the-Month,  activity 
pages  as  a  group 

•Third-place  tie:  African  American 
History,  Ye  Olde  Jeopardy e 

Our  readers  offered  a  number  of  good 
suggestions  for  future  topics  and 
approaches.  The  idea  for  our  new 
Tie  It  In  feature  (page  7)  comes  from  a 
director  of  instruction  in  Granville 
County  who  helpfully  provided 
objectives  for  the  fourth-grade  standard 
course  of  study.  Many  of  you  wrote 
very  nice  compliments  that  helped  us 
understand  the  ways  The  Living 
History   Classroom  aids  you  in  your 
own  classroom.  Thanks  for  sharing 
your  insights  and  encouragement!  # 


POBODY'S  NERFECT. . . 

Because  of  a  printer's  error,  several 
pages  were  out  of  order  in  the 
November  1996  issue  of  The  Living 
History  Classroom,  causing  the  time 
line  activity  pages  to  be  mismatched. 
We  apologize  for  this  oversight.  The 
printer  has  graciously  provided 
corrected  copies.  If  you  would  like 
one,  please  call  1-800-767-1560. 


THERE'S  MORE  THAN  ONE  WAY  TO  RECONSTRUCT 
TRYON  PALACE 

The  original  Tryon  Palace  was  completed  in  1770  and  destroyed  by  fire  in  1798.  You  may  know 
that  it  was  reconstructed  in  1959,  but  did  you  know  that  it  was  reconstructed  at  least  three  times 
in  1996?  Building  a  model  of  Tryon  Palace  can  be  a  good  way  to  learn  about  symmetry  and  other 
features  of  colonial  architecture.  (See  related  activity  on  p.  9.)  Here  are  several  reconstructions 
using  building  materials  that  John  Hawks  never  considered! 


Mrs.  Hazelrig's  fourth-graders 
at   Washington   Elementary  in 
Raleigh  created  this  palate- 
pleasing  Palace  with  cookies 
and  candies  frosted  to  a 
cardboard  base.   Peppermint- 
stick  columns  gave  sweet 
support  to  the  roofs  of  the 
colonnades. 


This  model  was  constructed  by 
}.  C.  Pasztor,  an  eighth-grader 
and  Tar  Heel  junior  Historian 
at  St.  Patrick's  Education  Center 
in  Fayetteville.  Note  the 
innovative  use  of  pine  cone 
pieces  as  a  roofing  material. 


During  the  Outer  Banks 
Wildlife  Shelter's  annual  sand 
castle  contest  in  Atlantic  Beach, 
alleged  adults  from  the  Try  on 
Palace  staff  took  second  place  in 
the  amateur  category  with  this 
sand  Palace.  Sand  is  not 
recommended   as   a   permanent 
building  material,  as  time  and 
tide  wait  for  no  Palace! 


Thank  you  to  Linda  Rogers  (parent  of  a  Washington  Elementary  student),  Mary  Bradford  (Tar 
Heel  Junior  Historian  coordinator),  and  the  Sun-Journal  of  New  Bern  for  sharing  these 
photographs  with  The  Living  History  Classroom,  ll 


2^  TIE  IT  IN 

A  special  feature  helping  fourth-  and 
eighth-grade  teachers  use  articles  from 
The  Living  History  Classroom  to  meet  the 
f)  Social  Studies  objectives  from  the 
standard  course  of  study 

Fourth   Grade: 

^  Objective  1.3:  Analyze  similarities  and 
differences  among  North  Carolina's  people, 
past  and  present. 

Make  an  18th-Century  Treat  (page  11) 

The  Breakfast  of  Our  First  Champion  (page  10) 

i/  Objective  2.1:  Describe  traditional  art  forms 
and  aesthetic  values  in  North  Carolina. 

Find  the  Architectural  Element  !  (page  9) 
There's  More  Than  One  Way  to  Reconstruct 
Tryon  Palace  (page  6) 


•  Objective  12.1:  Identify  people,  symbols, 
and  events  associated  with  North  Carolina's 
heritage. 

Tryon  Palace:  A  Home  and  a  Capital  (page  2) 
Solve  a  Historical  Puzzle  (page  3) 
There's  More  Than  One  Way  to  Reconstruct 
Tryon  Palace  (page  6) 

Eighth  Grade: 

•  Objective  3.4:  Identify  and  assess  the  role  of 
prominent  colonial  figures. 

Tryon  Palace:  A  Home  and  A  Capital  (page  2) 
Dis-Mything  American  History  (page  4) 

Note:    While  this  feature  is  designed  to  help 
teachers  better  incorporate  material  from  The 
Living  History  Classroom    into  the  standard 
curriculum,  we  are  by  no  means  suggesting 

continued  next  page 


that  the  articles  should  be  limited  only  to  the 
fourth-  and  eighth-  grade  levels. 

For  instance,  George  Washington's  Breakfast, 
the  book  reviewed  in  the  Breakfast  of  Our 
First  Champion    feature,  makes  a  wonderful 
read-aloud  history  lesson  for  students  younger 
than  fourth-graders.  (In  fact,  we  tested  the 
book  on  a  second-grader  who  was  able  to  read 
it  easily  and  enjoyed  it  very  much.)  Try 
incorporating  the  story  into  your  students' 
next  celebration  of  Presidents  Day. 

Older  students  on  field  trips  to  historic  sites 
(such  as  Tryon  Palace!)  can  use  the  Find  the 
Architectural  Element!  feature  on  walking 
trips  through  nearby  neighborhoods. 

Eighteenth-Century   Treats 
can  be  made  by  students  of 
many  age  levels  with  a 
little  help.  (If  you  want  to 
encourage  parental 
involvement,  try 
assigning  this  activity  as  homework.  Just 
make  sure  students  know  that  the  teacher 
needs  to  grade  the  results!)   Similarly,  puzzles 
and  projects  can  be  adapted  for  use  by  different 
ages,  depending  upon  reading  ability  and  class 
interest.    We  encourage  you  to  experiment 
with  the  materials  and  adapt  them  for  your 
own  use.  # 
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Maria  L,.  Muniz 


FROM  OUR  STUDENT  TO  YOUR  STUDENTS.  .  . 

The  information  and  activity  sheets  on  pages  2,3,9  and  11  were  written  and 
designed  for  The  Living  History  Classroom  by  graduate  intern  Rebecca  L.  Taber. 
Rebecca,  a  master's  degree  candidate  at  the  Cooperstown  Graduate  Program  in 
History  Museum  Studies,  plans  to  pursue  a  career  as  a  museum  educator. 
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FIND  THE  ARCHITECTURAL  ELEMENT! 


Buildings  are  made  from  many  different  parts.  Listed  below  are  descriptions 
and  drawings  of  five  specific  elements  that  were  used  in  eighteenth- century 
buildings  like  Tryon  Palace.  Architects  continue  to  use  these  architectural 
elements  in  modern  structures.  Please  locate  each  type  in  the  picture  of  the 
Palace  and  then  find  them  in  buildings  in  your  neighborhood. 


Dormer  Window-  Dormer  windows  are  windows  that 
have  their  own  small  walls  and  roofs  and  are  located  in  a 
building's  roof. 


Pediment-  A  pediment  is  a  triangle  that  is  usually  placed 
near  the  top  of  the  building  or  by  a  doorway. 


String  Course-  A  string  course  is  a  Line  of  bricks  or  stone 
that  are  a  different  color  or  stand  out  from  the  rest  of  the 
exterior  wall.  A  string  course  was  almost  always  placed 
between  floors. 


Colunms-  A  column  is  a  pole  that  is  set  between  two 
squares.  Many  columns  attached  to  a  roof  form  a 
colonnade. 


U   U   U 


O. 


Portico-  A  portico  is  an  entry  porch  that  can  be  one  or 
two  stories  high,  with  a  roof  supported  by  columns.  It  was 
usually  built  over  a  doorway. 


STUDENT 
BOOKSHELF: 
THE 

BREAKFAST  OF 
OUR  FIRST 
CHAMPION 

Jean  Fritz's  delightful  book 
George    Washington's 
Breakfast  offers  young 
readers  an  introduction  to 
the  life  of  our  first  president 
through  the  tale  of  a  young 
boy's  quest  for  historical 
knowledge.  George  W.  Allen 
extracts  a  promise  from  his 
grandmother  that  she  will 
fix  him  Washington's 
breakfast  if  only  he  can  find 
out  what  it  was.  George's 
search  leads  him  to  the 
library  (and  the  helpful 
librarian  Miss  Willing),  to 
the  Smithsonian  Institution, 
to  Mount  Vernon,  and 
finally  to  a  book  published 
during  Washington's 
lifetime.  The  book  is 
peppered  with  humanizing 
details  about  the  president 
uncovered  throughout 
George's  search,  from  the 
names  of  Washington's  dogs 
and  horses  to  details  about 
his  farming  techniques  to 
other  presidents'  opinions  of 
Washington. 

Young  readers  will  easily 
relate  to  George  W.  Allen 
and  the  other  likeable 
characters  in  this  book. 
George's  quest  provides  an 


engaging  and  often  humorous  framework  for  a 
painless  history  lesson.  If  incorporated  into  a  unit  on 
George  Washington  or  the  American  Revolution, 
George  Washington's  Breakfast  can  provide  human 
dimension  to  our  first  president.  The  book  can  also  be 
a  junior  historian's  introduction  to  the  process  of 
historical  research.  What  is  the  difference  between  a 
primary  source  (firsthand  iriformation  from  the  time 
period)  and  a  secondary  source  (such  as  an  encyclopedia  or  a 
biography)?  Where  can  information  be  found  inside  or  outside  a 
library?  What  roles  do  museums  and  historic  sites  play  in 
preserving  information  about  the  past?  Reading  this  book  as  a 
class  is  excellent  preparation  for  a  first  research  project  or  for  a 
visit  to  a  museum  or  historic  site. 


*    *    *    * 

Do  you  have  a  favorite  history  book  for 
young  readers?  Please  send  the  title  and 
author  to  The  Living  History  Classroom, 
Tryon  Palace  Historic  Sites  &  Gardens,  P.O. 
Box  1007,  New  Bern,  NC  28562,  or  call  Hilarie 
Hicks  at  1-800-767-1560.  We  may  review  your 
selection  for  a  future  issue.   # 


J^ait  Fritz^  George  Washington  s  Breakfast 

(New  York:  Coward-McCann^  1969)*  Iilu$trat€:<i  by 

Paul  Gaidone. 

Thia  book  is  available  at  the  M\i$etiin  Shop  of  Tryon 
Palace  Historic  Sites  &  Gardeiis  for  $6*95  piiis  tax, 
with  ail  additional  charge  fci  shippmg  and 
handling  on  mail  ord^r$*  Call  1-800-767-1560  for 
more  information. 
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MAKE  AN  18TH-CENTURY  TREAT! 


What  kinds  of  recipes  do  we  use  chocolate  in  today?  In  the  18th 
century,  people  used  chocolate  as  a  decoration  for  food  or  served 
it  as  a  hot  drink.  The  18th-century  recipe  hsted  below  instructs 
the  cook  to  add  "as  much  Chocolate  as  wiU  cullor  (color)  them  to 
your  mind."    It  was  not  until  the  19th  century  that  chocolate 
became  popular  as  a  flavor  for  cakes,  cookies,  and  other  treats. 

An  18th-century  Chocolate  Wafer  Recipe 

Take  2  pd.  of  fine  flower,  3  quarts  of  fine  sugar,  finely  beat  2  Eggs  half  a  pint  of 
Rose  water  and  as  much  fair  water  as  will  make  the  batter  thin  Enough  bake 
them  in  Irons  and  roll  them  for  Chocolate  wafers,  you  may  add  to  the  Batter  as 
much  Chocolate  as  will  cullor  them  to  your  mind:  and  if  they  stick  to  your  Irons 
add  a  little  cream  to  your  Batter. 

Modern  Chocolate  Wafers 

1  cup  sugar  1  cup  flour 

2  eggs,  weU  beaten  1  tsp.  baking  powder 
2  squares  unsweetened  chocolate  1/4  tsp.  salt 

1/2  cup  butter  1  tsp.  vanilla 

1.  Gradually  add  sugar  to  eggs. 

2.  Melt  chocolate  with  butter;  stir  into  eggs. 

3.  Sift  together  flour,  baking  powder,  and  salt  and  add  to  the  first  mixture. 

4.  Add  vanilla  to  the  mixture. 

5.  Grease  the  10  1/2x15  1/2 -inch  pan 

6.  Bake  the  mixture  in  the  pan  at  350  degrees  for  12  to  15  minutes. 

7.  Cool  the  pan  completely  before  cutting.  The  wafers  may  be  hghtly  dusted 
with  powdered  sugar.  The  recipe  makes  about  7  dozen  wafers. 

Questions  to  Think  About 

How  did  18th-century  cooks  measure  their  ingredients?  How  did  18th-century 
cooks  choose  baking  temperatures?  Where  did  18th-century  people  get  their 
food?  What  cooking  utensils  used  today  did  not  exist  in  the  18th  century? 


The  1 8th-century  recipe  was  found  in  the  Tixhall  Hall  Manuscript  Cookbook,  a  collection  of  more 
than  300  hand-written  recipes  used  in  a  British  mansion  and  now  owned  by  Tryon  Palace  Historic 
Sites  &  Gardens.   Both  recipes  can  be  found  in  Christmas  Confections:  Sweet  Treats  from  the  Tryon 
Palace  Christmas  Celebration. (  New  Bern:  Tryon  Palace  Historic  Sites  &  Gardens,  1992). 
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